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Jocelyn nor can color be said to have been used lavishly in them. 
In fact Lamartine may be said to have put into practice, whether 
consciously or not, Lessing's theory that in poetry pictures which 
could be painted were out of place and that description should 
never be attempted except in terms of movement. This latter 
Lamartine did to the fullest extent. I quote only one example : 

Ohaque goutte en pleuvant remontait en poussiere 

Sur 1'herbe, et s'y roulait en globes de lumiere. 

Tous ces prismes, frappes du feu du firmament, 

Remplissaient 1'ceil d'Gclairs et d'fiblouissement, 

On eflt dit mille essaims d'abeilles murmurantes 

Disseminant le jour sur leurs ailes errantes, 

Sur leur corset de feu, d'azur et de vermeil, 

Et bonrdonnant autour d'un rayon de soleil. P. 123. 

This is one of Lamartine's typical descriptions : filled with light, 
with movement, and with sound. It is one of the rare cases in 
which color is used in a way other than commonplace. There are 
many other long descriptions in Jocelyn in which color is lacking, 
as of sun shining on the water, p. 57 ; sounds heard during a storm, 
p. 113; a waterfall, p. 219; dust in the sunlight, p. 132; breezes 
and perfumes, p. 124 ; an avalanche, p. 147 ; rain in the mountains, 
p. 321. The detail and originality of these, which describe in 
terms of movement, is noticeable, especially when compared with 
the paucity and banality of the first group, which describe more 
largely in terms of form and color. 



Eunice R. Goddakd. 



Baltimore. 



THE SOURCES OF THfiODORE DE BANVILLE'S 
GRINGOIBE 

A study of the masterpiece of Theodore de Banville's " theatre," 
the one-act prose play, Gringoire, reveals the fact that the play- 
wright drew directly from several sources, which may conveniently 
be classed in two groups: (1) those that concern the principal 
character of the play, Gringoire himself; and (2) those that shed 
light upon Banville's treatment of Louis XI and the other secondary 
personages. On the subject of the former, Banville is silent; but, 
as regards the latter, he tells us, in the preface to the printed 
3 
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edition of the play, that he is indebted to Michelet's Louis XI et 
Charles le Timer aire (which, as is known, is made up of the 
chapters from his Histoire de France that deal with the struggle 
between those two princes) and to one of Balzac's Contes drola- 
tiques, the " Ioyeulsetez du roy Loys le Unziesme." To what 
extent Banville made use of these sources will be ascertained later. 
We need not enter upon a discussion here of the anachronism of 
which Banville consciously made himself guilty in his treatment of 
the historical Pierre Gringore. 1 Suffice it to say that this 
anachronism had been perpetrated earlier in the century, and by 
none other than Victor Hugo himself. To be sure, the Pierre 
Gringoire of Notre-Dame de Paris takes part in scenes totally 
different from those in which his namesake of Banville's play 
appears. Nevertheless, the resemblance between these two is 
evident enough to make it almost unnecessary to adduce the fact 
that Banville's comedy is dedicated to Victor Hugo as testimony 
that the playwright drew direct inspiration from the novelist. Of 
internal evidence there is at least this much : Victor Hugo's accept- 
ance of the slightly distorted form of the name of Pierre Gringore 2 
is ratified by Banville; and of the real Gringore, born between 
1470 and 1480 (the exact date is even yet unknown), Hugo makes 
the author of a "moralite" presented on January 6, 1482, while 
Banville is still more unconcerned as to the handling of historical 
facts and gives us a Gringoire who is twenty years old in 1469. In 
both novel and play the appearance and character of Gringoire are 
essentially the same : they are those of a poet who has had to forego 
even the necessities of life in order to pursue his calling, but is too 
devoted to this very calling to abandon it for one more lucrative. 
It is to this legendary Gringoire, shabby but proud, that Daudet 
addresses one of the most fascinating of the tales contained in his 
Lettres de mon moulin, the " Chevre de M. Seguin," written, in all 
probability, very shortly before the presentation of Banville's play 

1 For a full treatment of the life of Pierre Gringore and a discussion 
of the anachronism, cf. Charles Oulmont: Pierre Gringore, Paris, 1911. 

* Acrostics appended to almost all of his poems make it clear that the 
name of the poet was Gringore. However, it is not at all impossible that 
he may have been called Gringoire even in his own day; both names are 
mere nasalized forms of the Latin "Gregorius" (modern French "Gre- 
goire"). 
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in 1866. 3 It would seem that Banville has taken the Gringoire of 
Hugo, made him five or ten years younger, and shown him to us 
as he was before he went up to Paris; in Notre-Dame de Paris, he 
is already the celebrated author who was soon to become Mere 
Sotte of the " Confrerie des Sots." 

Without entering upon a lengthy disquisition, we may take it 
for granted that the hero of Banville's comedy is a composite 
character, made up of touches from Francois Villon, Pierre Grin- 
gore, and Banville himself. The elements of Villon in Gringoire 
are so clear that "he who runs may read." Gringoire's fearless- 
ness and independence, his utter contempt of death, these are traits 
borrowed directly from the character of the older poet. But, more 
than this, Banville's hero recites two ballads, ostensibly of his own 
composition, during the course of the play. Examination shows 
that these ballads are the work of Banville himself and that they 
are distincty patterned after two of the Villon ballads. The first 
poem recited by Gringoire is the " Ballade des Pendus," which is 
undoubtedly modeled upon the celebrated " Epitaphe en forme de 
ballade que f eit Villon pour luy et ses compagnons, s'attendant estre 
pendu avec eux." 4 To bring out a few of the parallels between the 
two ballads, I shall quote several verses from that of Banville ; the 
similarity to the second stanza of Villon's poem is at once apparent. 

" Le soleil levant les devore." 
" Un essaim d'oiseaux rejouis 
Par-dessus leur tete picore." 

" Tous ces pauvres gens morfondus. 
Dans des tourbillons qu'on ignore 
Voltigent, palpitants encore." 
" Eegardez-les, cieux eblouis, 
Danser dans les feux de l'aurore." 

In the case of the second of the two ballads declaimed by Grin- 
goire, the " Ballade des pauvres gens," the influence of Villon is 
general rather than specific; for similarity in tone and attitude, 
Villon's " Ballade des povres housseurs " may be cited. Finally it 
might be noted here, in connection with the ballad to which Ban- 
ville makes Gringoire refer, with the refrain : " Car Dieu benit 

3 Daudet seems to be using the name of Pierre Gringoire as a cloak for 
that of a minor poet of the first half -century, Pierre Cressot (1815-60). 
••Villon: CHuvres, ed. Lacroix, Paris, pp. 128-29. 
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tous les misericords," that no source in Villon suggests itself, and 
that, quite incidentally, number twenty of Banville's Trente-six 
ballades joyeuses (Paris, 1875), the "Double ballade pour les 
bonnes gens," written long after Gringoire, has the refrain : " Dieu 
fasse aux bons misericorde." 

That Banville employs Gringoire, at least in one instance, as 
the spokesman of his own ideas with regard to versification, is a 
natural inference from the following parallel. In scene 8 of the 
play, Gringoire describes verse-making as a " delassement d'oisif . 
Cela consiste a arranger entre eux des mots qui occupent les oreilles 
comme une musique obstinee ou, tant bien que mal, peignent au 
vif toutes choses, et parmi lesquels s'accouplent de temps en temps 
des sons jumeaux, dont l'accord semble tintinnabuler comme 
clochettes d'or." This would seem to be a highly colored version of 
what Banville was later to express in these words : 5 " Dans la 
Poesie Francaise, la Bime est le moyen supreme d'expression et 
V imagination de la Bime est le maltre outil. Souviens-toi que, 
quand ta rime devient moins parfaite, c'est que ta pensee est moins 
haute et moins juste. Ne te dis pas hypocritement : ' J'ai sacrine" 
la Kime a la Pensee.' Dis-toi : ' Mon genie est voile, obscurci, 
puisque je vois s'obscurcir ce qui en est le signe visible.' " 

As regards the secondary characters of the play, we have Ban- 
ville's own testimony to the effect that he had made use of Michelet 
and of Balzac. There is no indication whatsoever that he was 
familiar with Sir Walter Scott's Quentin Durward. Casimir Dela- 
vigne's tragedy, Louis XI, deals with an entirely different phase 
of the king's career. To Michelet Banville is indebted for the his- 
torical background of his play, though he takes the slight liberty of 
making Louis XI feel perfectly secure in 1469, whereas it was not 
until the death of Charles the Bold in 1477 that he could begin to 
breathe easily. That Banville read his Michelet carefully is evi- 
denced by the fact that, in one instance at least, he quotes almost 
verbatim from Louis XI et Charles le Temeraire. The passage in 
question occurs in scene 5 of the play, and reads : " Pour logis 
de plaisance, il avait une tourelle sombre oil avait coule le sang 
d'un roi de France, assassine par un Vermandois." The reference 
is to Charles le Simple (or le Sot) of France, who ascended the 
throne in 898, reigned for thirty years, and was then taken prisoner 



" Petit traiU de poesie francaise, Paris, 1899, p. 326. 
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by Herbert (or Heribert) the First, Count of Vermandois, at whose 
castle at Peronne he met his death a year later, probably as the 
result of foul play. The parallel passage in Michelet' reads as 
follows : " Les portes du chateau se f ermerent sur le roi, et il eut 
des lors tout le loisir de songer, se voyant enferm6 rasibus d'une 
grosse tour, oil jadis un comte de Vermandois avait fait mourir un 
roi de France." 

From Balzac's " Ioyeulsetez " Banville drew the local touches of 
his play (the rue de la Cygne in the town of Tours— it is the rue 
des Cygnes in Balzac — and the Mail du Chardonneret in the forest 
of Plessis-les-Tours) and, in a revised and abridged form, the 
story which he makes Nicole Andry tell the king at the very outset 
of the play. In the Balzac version it is Louis XI who, at the insti- 
gation of his mistress, Nicole Beaupertuys, plays the trick of having 
a rogue, who had been sentenced to death, cut down from the gal- 
lows and placed, all but dead, in the bed of an old maid, who first 
resuscitates and then marries him. This anecdote is related at the 
conclusion of the description of a merry carouse at the home of 
Nicole Beaupertuys, at which, besides the king, there are to be 
numbered among the guests Olivier-le-Daim and Cardinal La 
Balue, both of whom figure more or less prominently in Gringoire. 
Finally, it was in Balzac too that Banville could find the name of 
Simon Fourniez; for, in the very first sentence of the story: 
" Comment f ut basty le chasteau d'Azay," 7 we read : " Iehan, fils 
de Simon Fourniez, diet Simonnin, bourgeoys de Tours, etc., etc." 
Loyse is, thus, the only character for whom Banville apparently did 
not go elsewhere for some hint or other, and Loyse is only the 
Banvillesque version of the comparatively stereotyped heroine of 
the Komantic novel or drama. 8 

Aakon Schaffek. 
The University of Texas. 



• Louis XI et Charles le Timerawe, ed. E. Renault ( Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1907), p. 42. 

' Contes drolatiques (Edition definitive, Paris, 1870), p. 205. 

* The author desires to express his grateful appreciation of the help and 
suggestions which he received from Prof. D. S. Blondheim of The Johns 
Hopkins University, and from Prof. E. J. Villavaso of the University of 
Texas in the preparation of this paper. 



